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Flying to the Stars 


A lot of people these days are talk- 
ing about getting into rocket ships and 
traveling to the moon or to Mars. But it’s 
all just a lot of nonsense. Sinful men aren’t 
ever going to be able to go to Mars and 
dirty it up with their evil ways. 

But some people will go traveling to 
the stars someday—and they won’t need 
rocket ships to get there either. Some men 
already have gone. Elijah was one of them. 
The Bible says Elijah was taken up into 
heaven on a chariot of fire (2 Kings 2:11). 

Enoch and Moses have gone to heaven, 
too. 
The angels fly back and forth from star 
to star all the time. And how fast they 
go! Did you know that the Bible tells us 
what their speed is? It does! 

You'll find it in Daniel nine. There the 
prophet says that one day while he was 
praying an angel came and touched him 








and told him that he had been sent in an- 
swer to his prayer. 

The angel explained that he had been 
commanded to come at the time Daniel 
began to pray. So it isn’t hard to find out 
how fast he traveled. We have only to 
read the prayer and find how long that 
takes—and that is the time it took the 
angel to come from heaven to earth. 

You can find the beginning of the prayer 
in the middle of verse four. The end is in 
verse nineteen. I read it aloud just now, 
and it took me two minutes and fifty-five 
seconds. Remember, too, that it must have 
taken a little while for the angel to get his 
orders, so he actually made the trip in less 
time than that. 

How far did he come? The astronomers 
figure that from the center of the universe, 
where heaven is, to the outer edge is so 
far that if a person traveled at 186,000 
miles a second (the speed of light) it would 
take him at least five hundred million 
years to finish the journey. I don’t know 
how far we are from heaven, but it is 
obviously a very long way. And the angel 
traveled it in less than three minutes! 

Someday we will be able to travel like 
that! What fun! 

Where shall we have dinner today? Hew 
about Saturn, where we can look at its 
rings as we eat? Sounds like a good idea 
to me. 

And then we'll have supper on Jupiter, 
so we can see its eleven moons in the sky 
as soon as the sun goes down. And we'll 
stop off at Sirius on the way, so we can 
see what it is like to try to pick up a 
teaspoon of earth when that teaspoonful 
weighs a ton. 

Let’s go! 

I'd love to, wouldn’t you? We can, some- 
day. There’s just one requirement. The 
Bible says that people who get angry, and 
quarrel, and disobey, and covet, and break 
the Sabbath won’t be allowed on the stars. 
(See Gal. 5:19-21 and Rev. 22:14, 15.) 

Let’s ask Jesus to take all sin out of our 
lives, and keep us that way, so we can g 
and visit these planets when He comes. 


Your friend, 


Pow Wari 
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CASEY JONES'S 





LAST RIDE 


THE EDITOR’S STORY 


we far away in the foggy darkness came 
the sound of a train whistle. Bill heard 
it, and smiled. “That's Casey on the Can- 
nonball Express,” he whispered. “There's 
not another engineer anywhere who can 
make his whistle sound like the cry of the 
whippoorwill.” 

Bill waited to hear it again. It came much 
sooner than he expected. 

Several ideas suddenly came together in 
his mind. He tingled as he thought what 
they might mean. 


On through the night Casey raced, not knowing 


“How come Casey’s driving south at 3:30 
A.M.? All the fellows up this track know 
Casey takes the No. 1 north before mid- 
night. Why’s he doubling back on No. 4? 
Why’s he going so fast? This is the most 
dangerous section on the railroad. Has he 
forgotten that Engineer Dowling jumped 
his engine near here and rolled down the 
embankment to his death—and he wasn’t 
going half so fast?” 

The cry of the whippoorwill was so far 
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that a freight caboose blocked the track ahead. 
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JOE, THE PANTHER KILLER 


By JOHN BAERG 


SST! What was that? 

There it was again—a rustling in the 
dried leaves beside that tree! 

Joe stopped dead in his tracks, listening. 

The day was only just beginning to dawn, 
and in the half light he found it impossible 
to make out anything clearly. And, to make 
matters worse, there were so many vines 
and small branches beside the trail that he 
could not see far anyway. 

But all was silent now. Perhaps that rus- 
tling sound was only his imagin 

No! Did you hear it? A twig snapped! 

And now came the noise of something 
scurrying up the tree to a branch about ten 
feet above the trail. 

“Maybe it’s just a monkey,” Joe told him- 
self. “Though it could be a raccoon. Of 
course, it might be a snake, or even an ocelot! 

He walked nearer to see. Hanging through 
the mass of jungle vines, and slowly twitch- 
ing back and forth, was a furry, spotted tail! 

“Probably it’s an ocelot,” Joe mused. “My 
luck’s in today. There’s nothing too hard 
about killing one of those little cats, and 
I can sell the skin to some trader for folks 
up north to wear in winter. I'll make a little 
spending money first thing in the morning. 
I’m sure glad it wasn’t a panther.” 

He had only a knife for a weapon, and 
he did mot want to climb the tree to get at 
the animal. Even an ocelot, being three feet 
long from its head to the beginning of its 
tail, could put up a dangerous fight ten feet 
above ground. 





No, Joe decided he had better not try to 
fight the beast hand to hand. He would be 
much better off to tie his knife to a bamboo 
pole, and thus be able to jab the beast from 
the ground. 

His plan laid, he knew he must hurry, for 
the ocelot certainly would not stay there all 
morning just to let Joe kill him. 

As quietly as possible, yet as quickly as 
he could, Joe ran back to a place where 
he knew bamboo poles grew. It was daylight 
when he arrived, and he had no trouble se- 
lecting just the one he needed. 

Now for rope to lash the knife to the 
pole. The Brazilian jungle is full of vines 
as strong as any manufactured rope, so this 
was no problem. With a fresh green vine 
he lashed the long knife to the pole, leaving 
about twelve inches of the blade sticking out. 

Back to the ocelot. The tail is still swaying 
back and forth, back and forth. Joe lays the 
slippery pole against the limb right above 
the path, and as near as possible underneath 
the animal. But the vines and leaves are so 
thick that he still cannot get a good look 
at the beast. He prods around a bit, breaking 
through the leaves, making a view hole. 

He gasps! He can see the animal clearly 
now—and it’s not an ocelot at all! 


It’s a panther! we 
Killing an ocelot would be dangerou 


enough, but fighting a full-grown panther 
seven or eight feet long and nearly as wild 
and savage as the tigers of India and the 
leopards of the African forests was another 
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thing altogether. Why, if he merely wounded 
the beast at the first jab, it would probably 
drop right out of the tree and kill him on 
the spot. 

Perhaps it would be better to forget the 
whole adventure, and try to get home as 
quickly as possible. 

On the other hand, if he let it go, how 
many calves, sheep and chickens—even peo- 
ple—might that panther kill? 

Joe's mind is made up. He will try to 
destroy this man killer. 

He takes a deep breath, digs his toes into 
the soil, and rams the point of the knife 
right into the panther’s heart. There is a 
blood-curdling yowl and a roar that is heard 
in the village over a mile away. 

Joe, recognizing that this is one of those 
times when discretion is the better part of 
valor, takes to his heels, and is nearly a 
hundred yards up the path by the time the 
panther crashes to the earth. Then he exam- 
ines the pole in his hand. It is undamaged, 
but the knife is gone, stuck in the panther’s 


body! 


Quickly the news of the morning’s adven- 
ture spreads far and wide. Within a week 
men sixty miles away are talking about it. 

“Have you heard what that fellow Joe 
did?” a man asks his friend. 

“No. What?” 

“He killed a full-grown panther lying in 
a tree!” 

“No!” 

“Yes! And that’s not all. The boy was 
only seventeen years old!” 

“Unbelievable! How brave he must be!” 

And eighty miles to the south they were 
talking about the same thing, the seventeen- 
year-old boy who had fought a panther 
single-handed and slain him. And every- 
where people marveled that he could be so 
brave. 

But shortly after this exciting event a 
missionary came to Joe’s village and preached 
about the coming of Jesus. It was a great 
curiosity. No one had ever heard such things 
as this new preacher taught. The entire vil- 
lage gathered in the central open square 
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Hanging through the mass of jungle vines, twitching back and forth, was a furry, spotted tail! 
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ADVENTURES IN BINTULU 


\/By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 2: FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS AND SUSPICIOUS VISITORS 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


The missionary’s children—Ruth and Robert, Rhoda, 
Madge and Jimmy—were living in Bintulu, Borneo, 
while their daddy searched around to find a place to 
build a mission station. When the people of the town 
first saw them, they were very curious. They had never 
seen fair-haired children before. Everything the family 
did was reported to everyone in town. Then, one day, 
Rhoda ran into the house tremendously excited. 


| gop equa white egg!” Rhoda shouted 
as she came scurrying up the stairs, the 
egg in her apron. 

“That makes four now.” Mother took it 
in her hand. “I must go next door and get 
acquainted with those people.” 

“Let me! Let me!” Robert held out his 
hand for the little basket where Mother had 
put the eggs. “I'd better catch the hen, too. 
She stays over here all the time now.” 

“Tl fetch some paddy.” Ruth joined in 

the enterprise. “Robert, you better tell that 
lady to shut this hen up in a box.” 
‘ With the white hen under one arm and 
the little basket of eggs in his other hand, 
Robert crawled through the hedge that sep- 
arated the garden of the Chinese family from 
their own. Two dogs came out to meet him, 
barking wildly. He spoke gently to them, 
and they decided he was to be accepted as 
a desirable visitor. From the bedroom win- 
dow Mother and the girls watched him go, 
wondering what adventures he might have in 
their neighbor's house. 
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The eyes that peered from the window 
of the Chinese house vanished, and the door 
was crowded with gaily clad women. They 
chattered to one another. They parted enough 
to allow the boy with the white hen to pass 
through between them. Then they all dis- 
appeared. 

Fifteen minutes passed, then a half hour. 
The watchers in the mission house were 
getting restless. 

“Let me go over, too,” Rhoda begged. 

“No, let Robert settle this in his own 
way,” Mother said. “Be patient and you will 
find out all about it before long.” | 

More minutes went by. All was quiet at ly ij 
the other house. Even the dogs had nothing ~ | 
to Say. j E 

“Maybe the Chinese lady wants to keep E yi 
Robert for her boy,” Madge suggested fear- + 
fully. 

Then the brightly saronged women came 
back to the door, and through their midst 
came Robert. The white hen was still under, 
his arm and in his other hand was a asked 








—a very large basket. One of the women £3 

helped him down the steps with it. He hur- eae 
ried through the hedge and up the stairs as ¢ i 
fast as he could with the heavy basket. bE 
Mother and Ah Len and the girls were all . | 


at the top of the stairs to meet him. 
“O Mamma!” he panted, “the lady says 
this is a very wise hen. She says the hen 























tz 


knows good company when she sees it. She 
says the hen is for me to keep.” He handed 
the biddy to Ah Len. 

“Look, Mamma!” He lifted the covering of 
banana leaf from the basket. “See all these 
cakes. And she sent the four eggs back, too.” 

Everyone crowded around to see what was 
in the basket. There were so many cakes it 
seemed impossible that one lady could have 
sO Many to give away. 

“Ah Len, what do you know about this 
matter?” Mother asked the Chinese girl. 

Then Ah Len explained that this family 
of Chinese women made their living by 
preparing cakes for the market. The cakes 
were of rice flour. Some of them were made 
of coconut mixed with the rice flour, and 
tasted very rich and good. Some were red 
and white. Some were white with green 
custard for a topping. All were eagerly de- 
voured by the children when lunchtime came 
and Mother gave them permission to try 
them. In the bottom of the big basket was 
the little basket with the four eggs still in it. 

“Have you visited these people?” Mother 
questioned Ah Len. 

“Yes; I visited them the first day we came 
here,” she admitted, “and every day since. 
They are very friendly. They are so fond 
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Robert lifted the covering from the basket. “See what those Chinese ladies gave me!” he exclaimed. 





of the children. They have been watching 
them and have noticed how much fun they 
have together and that they never quarrel.” 
Ah Len spoke with great pride. “They never 
saw any white children before.” 

“But what shall we do about this gift of 
cakes?” Mother was puzzled. “We should 
send them something in return.” 

“Let's make some pumpkin pies,” Ah Len 
suggested. “We will send them some of the 
pies. They will be very pleased. I’m sure 
they never ate pumpkin pie.” 

Ah Len had lately learned to make pump- 
kin pie, and she thought it was a marvelous 
accomplishment. 

With Mother's approval Ruth and Ah Len 
went to the market to get some pumpkins 
and then began the project of making the 
pies. Robert and Rhoda took the white hen 
down under the house and fixed her a home 
with the elegant red biddies. The white eggs 
she laid were Robert's special treat. He had 
one almost every day. 

That evening when Ah Len and the older 
girls had finished with the pies, they went 
over to the Chinese house with two big ones. 
From that day forward the two families were 
close friends. While they spent little time 
in each other's houses, still someone went 
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OPEN GATE 


/ By MAURICE HILL 


“Who opened the gate?" asked little Jim, 
As ail his pets came up to him. 


“Not guilty! | leap, just once, and I'm over. 
That's how | go!" barked old hound Rover. 


“It wasn't I!"" mewed Spot the cat: 
“I spend the days on the threshold mat." 


"| never make that awful blunder— 
Not Biddy! This chicken wiggles under!" 


“Don't look at me! | know what to do! 
I'm Quacker the duck, and | squeeze through!" 


Cried Billy the pigeon, “You opened the gate! 
And ran to school so you wouldn't be late." 
Then Jim remembered, and vowed, in shame, 
To be more careful in placing blame. 


qK&K&*=*E<—&<*<_{_—&>K{&*—>_XTTTTTT 


back and forth each day with some small 
gift or some pleasant message. 

Every morning at worship time the whole 
family gathered on the open veranda at the 
front of the house and sang songs and read 
from the Bible and prayed. At such times 
the Chinese family gathered on their front 
veranda and listened and looked and nodded 
to one another in a very solemn manner. 
This went on every day. 

The front of the mission house faced the 
back of the shops on the front street of 
Bintulu. The shop directly in front was a 
meat shop. Each morning the butcher killed 
two or three hogs to prepare for his daily 
meat sales. Worship time and butchering 
time often came together, and the morning 
hymn would be sung to the accompaniment 
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of disturbing squeals and shouting. 
There was no other place to have 
worship, so everyone made the best 
of it for about two weeks. Then sud- 
denly there was no more butchering. 

“The Chinese ladies say that a law 
has been made by the British of- 
ficer. Now no more pigs can be kept 
in the shops and none can be butch- 
ered.” Ah Len had been visiting that 
morning. 

Later she came back with more 
news. The Chinese ladies had com- 
plained to the government about the 
pig killing. They said it didn’t seem 
right to hear the little children’s sing- 
ing interrupted by the noises of the 
pigs. 

There were two of the Chinese 
ladies, and the children learned to 
call them Auntie Soo and Auntie Lee. 
Now that the family could worship 
in peace the neighbors became more 
and more interested in all they did, 
and felt sorry that everything was 
said in English. After that the mis- 
sion family sang in Malay. All the 
Bintulu people understood that lan- 
guage. 

Daddy had gone in the little boat 
as he had planned. The weather was 
still good, but it was lonesome in 
the little house with Daddy away. 

Mother was not surprised that 
many people paused in front of the 
house to look into the small garden 
and watch the children at their play. 
The Malays of the fishing village as 
well as the Chinese of the shops had 

never seen such a sight before, but some of 
the men who walked back and forth past 
the house were wild and evil looking. Ah Len 
was frightened when one of them stepped 
into the garden and tried to draw Robert 
into conversation. 

“Those are bad people,” she complained. 
“Maybe they want to steal the children.” 

“No, I don’t think so.” Mother soothed 
her. “They are just curious. They have noth 
ing else to do, so they hang around here 
because it amuses them.” 

“I will keep a careful watch,” the Chinese 
girl said in a reproachful voice. 

“Look, Ah Len, we came here to do good. 
We came here because the people have never 
heard about God. Of course there are bad 

To page 2] 
































OTHER,” a voice wailed from the up- 
stairs bedroom. “Where are my shoes?” 
“Have you looked in the closet?” Mother 
suggested kindly from the kitchen, where 
she was preparing breakfast. “And how 
about in the bathroom?” 

“I’ve looked everywhere. Oh, dear, I can’t 
go to school barefoot,’ and Sharon was 
almost ready to burst into tears. She had to 
find them, and it was getting late. 

Most people are like Sharon—they 
wouldn’t want to go to school without shoes. 


This woman is sewing the uppers and 
the inside lining together. The lin- 
ing absorbs moisture from your feet. 


“SHARON'S SHOES 


But where do our shoes come from? How 
are they made? 

We wondered about it, too, so we wrote 
the folks at Brown Shoe Company, who make 


those nice Buster Brown shoes, and asked// 


them to tell us. They sent these pictures. 

Oh, yes. Mother finally found Sharon's 
shoes for her, just as she was about to miss 
the school bus. They were under her bed 
—where she always put them at night! But 
she was quite sure she had looked under 
there already! 






The upper part of a shoe 
is cut to size from top- 
quality leather by the 
use of a specially shaped 
cutter that is called a die. 
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The shoe is beginning to take shape, as this man 
pulls the uppers smoothly over the last. This is 
the toe of the shoe, and the next step will be to 
fit the uppers snugly around the tip of the sole. 


While the uppers are being put together, the bottom 
of the shoe is started. The insole is tacked to the 
bottom of a wooden block called a- last, which 
holds the leather in shape and makes it easier to 
handle. The last is made in the shape of the shoe. 


Now the shoe has been turned over, and you are 
looking at the bottom of it. The uppers are 
being fastened to the bottom of the insole. 
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Cutting and shaping the 
sole comes next, and is 
done on this machine. 
Think of all the differ- 
ent-sized soles that 
must be made to fit 
all the different sizes 
of shoes people wear! 

















And now the shoe is done at 
last, and the woman packs 
it to go to a store. The first 
you will see of it is when 
it comes out of this box. 


The heel is held on with nails, and even this 


The sole, having been made the right size, 
is cemented to the insole. While the cement 
is drying, the sole is kept in place under 
many pounds of pressure from this machine. 













part of the work is done by machine. The man 
simply holds the heel in place while the ma- 
chine does the work of driving in the nails. 


The wooden last has been taken out, the top 
leather has been died black, the bottom of the 
sole has been polished, and now, to make the 
shoe even more comfortable, the woman puts in 
a lining of soft leather, which is held by glue. 
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Everyone was happy, till the wind blew the boat out of control. 


* 





THREE GIRLS IN A B¢ 


i" WAS a wonderful day for the school 
picnic. The sun was bright, the air was 
warm. Only a few scattered clouds drifted 
in the sky, and even they were not rain 
clouds. 

Alice placed a square of waxed paper 
over the bowl of potato salad. She hoped it 
would taste all right. Then she wrapped the 
bowl in a tea towel and hurried to get ready 
to go. 

Soon there was the sound of a car horn. 
She took the bowl of salad and joined her 
friends in the car. 

It was a lovely drive to the lake, where 
many of the other students had already 
gathered. Alice put her bowl of salad on 
the long table, in the charge of the serving 
committee, then joined Lillian and Edna, two 
of her classmates, on the sandy shore. 

The lake was calm and blue, and several 
rowboats were out on it. 

“What fun it would be to go rowing,” 
remarked Lillian, as she watched some of the 
girls push a boat out from the shore. 

“I wonder if there are any more boats to 
rent. I'd gladly pay for one for an hour— 
but I don’t know a thing about rowing.” 
Lillian looked longingly toward the boats. 

“I don’t know how to row, either,” said 
Edna. “I wish I did. It would be so much 
fun!” 

“I can row,” said Alice. 

“You can?” beamed Edna. 

“Sure! Nothing to it,” she said con- 
fidently. 

“Well, what are we waiting for?” said 
Lillian, leading the way to the boathouse. 
“T'll rent a boat for the three of us—if you'll 
row it. 

So the transaction was made. Boat number 
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seven, the man said, was theirs for an hour. 

Very carefully they climbed into the un- 
steady craft. Edna and Lillian sat on the 
little seat at the back. Alice sat on the 
middle seat by the rowlocks, and waited un- 
til the boatman pushed them out into the 
water. Then she fitted the oars in the row- 
locks and began to pull away from the beach. 
To tell the truth, Alice had never rowed 
a boat before, but she had watched others, 
and felt quite confident she could do it too. 

Now that the time had come, however, she 
was just a bit uncertain 
how to lift the oars out 
of the water without 
splashing. It took her sev- 
eral trial strokes to. get the 
idea. 

From then on it was 
easier than she thought, 
really fun! Gaining more 
confidence with every 
stroke, she hoped to im- 
press Lillian and Edna that 
she had been rowing boats = 
ever since she was a child. 

“You are a good rower,” 
Edna said. 

“Thank you,” said Alice 
modestly. “Shall we go out 
around the point?” 

“Anywhere—just so we 
get back in time for lunch,” 
agreed Edna. “I guess the 
committee plans to serve 































Winds had blown them against 
the rocks, and the waves were 
splashing right into the boat. 
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By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


at five o'clock. We'll have plenty of time.” 

“I'm so glad you can row,” said Lillian. 
“I just love to ride in a boat. Is it very far 
around the point?” 

“No, not far. We will be back long before 
our hour is up. In fact, I expect we'll be back 
in time for the races. Do you girls plan to 
run?” 

“Not I,” said Edna. “I get out of breath 
too soon.” 

“I will if you will,” said Lillian, “though 
I'd be sure to come in last.”. 





For several minutes the girls were silent, 
fully enjoying the pleasant surroundings. 
The air was cool; the sun was warm; the 
receding shore line, with its background 
of hills covered with dark green trees, was 
sO very picturesque. 

Edna dangled her hand over the side of 
the boat. 

“The water is so nice and cool,” she re- 
marked. 

Lillian looked over on her side of the 


/ boat and said, “I wonder how deep it is out 


here? It looks so far down!” 

Alice, still trying to sound important, an- 
swered. “Oh, it is really deep out here. 
You see, we are out beyond the drop off. 
Over there by the rocks the water is deep, 
too, but not so deep as it is right here. I 
think I'd better turn around and go toward 
shore. We can round the point and then 
go back to the picnic grounds. Oh, excuse 
me, Edna. I did not mean to splash you. 
I'm sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Edna. “I guess 
a little water won’t hurt me.” 

“I never knew before,” said Lillian, “just 
why they called it Stony Point, but now I 
do. It is because there are so many rocks 
around it. Look at the water splash up over 


























THE TEETH GRINDERS 


By JOHN O. NEUFELD, D.M.D. |/ 
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MR. HEALTHY GRINDER SAYS EAT— 


Green and yellow vegetables 

Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit 

Potatoes and salad greens 

Milk and cottage cheese 

Eggs. beans, peas, nuts, and peanut butter 
100 per cent whole-grain cereals and bread 
Butter and margarine with vitamin A added 
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Canby 





MR. TOOTHACHE GRINDER SAYS EAT— 
Candy 

Pies and Cakes . 
Pop 
Sweets between meals | 


Pastries 





them. Are we making those waves, Alice?” 

“I think so,” said Alice. “You see, when 
the oars hit the water they make the waves, 
and then they go in toward the shore.” 

Lillian pulled her dress collar up around 
her neck and said, “I think the wind is ris- 
ing. It seems colder than it was when we 
started. Don’t you think so, Alice?” 

“Well, I really had not thought about it. 
I feel warm enough, but then, I am rowing; 
perhaps that is why I had not noticed.” 

“It does feel colder,” agreed Edna. “And 
the wind does seem to be rising. Have you 
noticed that the sun is behind a cloud?” 

Alice did not like to admit it, but the 
wind was stronger. The waves were not 
caused by the motion of the oars. The day 
had grown colder, and the girls were a long 
way from the picnic grounds. A storm was 
coming! 

“Perhaps I-had better head back around 
the point,” said Alice, pulling steadily on 
one oar to turn the boat around. “We must 
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have been gone nearly an hour now, don’t 
you think?” 
Lillian and Edna agreed, then were very 
silent. Edna kept watching the rocks and 
the increasing waves. Lillian kept watching 
the dark clouds that had gathered overhead. i 
“We'll soon be back,” Alice reassured 
them. “You aren’t frightened, are you?” 
“Oh, no—I’m not frightened,” said Edna. 
But her voice betrayed her. Alice knew by f 
the way she held onto Lillian that she was i: 
really afraid. Lillian did not say a word, ‘ 
but Alice could see that she was frightened, 
too. 
The oars seemed heavier now. Alice’s arms 
ached as she struggled and pulled and pulled 
and struggled against the waves, but she did 
not seem to gain any headway. The boat 
rocked and bobbed out of control, drifting 
steadily toward the rocks on Stony Point! z 
Before Alice realized what had happened, f 
they were hitting against those rocks. In 
To page 19 4p 












The three little Steeles are back— 


and discover danger in the dark! 


IT’S SAFER 


By EDWIN E. 


hd how did you happen to find him 
at this time of night?” Beverly queried. 

As I think back at how fast Beverly, 
Stan, and Bill jumped out of bed it still 
amazes me. It was a very warm night in 
New Mexico, where we had just moved. 
Inasmuch as the whole family of us were in- 
terested in nature as we had found it in the 
mountains of southern California, we were 
somewhat amazed, and at first disappointed, 
at the desolate desert country around Carls- 
bad, our new home. We had read all of 
Sam Campbell’s books, and had hoped that 
if we were ever transferred, we would be 
moved to Wisconsin, or some similar place 
filled with trees and birds and animals. Now 
look at where we were! Surely, there were a 
few trees in the city. But as far as birds 
were concerned, all we had seen up to that 
exciting night were some English sparrows 
and nighthawks, or bullbats, as the natives 
























































IN BED! 


STEELE, JR. VY 


call them. We were to find many other beau- 
tiful kinds later. Could there be any animals? 

We were told that out among the rocks 
there were so many rattlesnakes that it was 
unsafe to go out among them. It seemed 
that everyone who had been there any length 
of time tried to discourage us from following 
our hobby. But certainly God can be found 
in nature in any place if we take the trouble 
to search for Him, and Carlsbad was no ex- 
ception. 

It was this interest in nature that had 
brought Beverly’s query, “How did you hap- 
pen to find him at this time of night?” 

“Well, aren’t you glad I called you?” 
I retaliated. 

“Yes, but ig 

“I'm glad you called me too,” Stan broke 
in while standing at a safe distance poking 
at the animal with a stick. “I’ve always 
wanted to see one of these.” 

“Can we keep him for a 
pet?” Bill asked. 

“No!” Beth spoke up. “I 
was willing to climb out 
of bed to see it, but per- 
sonally, I don’t think it 
would be any fun at all 
to cuddle.” 

“Daddy, why were you 
out at this time of night?” 
Beverly persisted. 

“As soon as I turned 
the lights of the car on 
and saw what I had almost 
stepped on, I called you 





They stood in the light of the 
head lamps and gazed at an 
object crawling on the ground. 
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immediately,” I said, avoiding her question. 

“Yes, but ¥ 

“If you'll quit “Yes, but’-ing me, I'll tell 
you,” I reprimanded. 

“Well, tell us!” responded the three little 
Steeles. 

“I suppose I should never have let myself 
become so aggravated,” I began. “But, then, 
on the other hand, if I had not become so 
provoked, we wouldn't have seen our little 
friend here.” 

“Provoked, but what?” 

“Beverly!” I warned. 

“Okay, I'll not say another word, but 
she retreated. 

“I became disturbed by the barking of 
the neighbors’ dogs,” I went on, “and con- 
tinued to get more and more irritated, until 
I finally decided to do something about it. 




















Jumping out of bed, I slipped into my 
trousers and started out in my bare feet 
to ask the owners of those yappers to quiet 
them down. Quickly I started crossing the 
street. Then, just as I got in front of our car 
I noticed in the semidarkness that 1 was 
about to put my foot down on what looked 
to me like a dark brown pile of something, 
I knew not what. For a while I stood with 
my foot upraised trying to retain my balance. 
Curiosity getting the better of me, I went 
back to the car and turned on the it 
And, whew! Am I glad I didn’t step on tha 
dark brown pile, for it turned out to be what 
the dogs were barking at.” 

“Yes,” Beth ejaculated, “and we would 
have heard worse yapping from you than 
those dogs could possibly have done if you 
had stepped on that PORCUPINE!” 


Butterfly 
By REUBEN S. DELONG 


Can you find the path that leads from one of the eyes of this swallowtail butterfly to the other? 
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Joe, the Panther Killer 
From page 5 


every night to hear what he had to say. 
It was so wonderful they couldn't stay away. 

Joe went with the crowds every time he 
could, and so did his older brother, Ray- 
mond. 

What a fellow that Raymond was! He 
loved his liquor and his tobacco, and every 
time he had a chance he drank and gambled. 
And, of course, often when the men drank 
and gambled they would get into fights with 
those long, wicked-looking knives. Raymond 
loved it. 

Yet every night he went with Joe to hear 
the preacher. And then one night the mis- 
sionary said that only people who lived 
clean and obedient lives would be able to 
go with Jesus. 

Joe could feel the change that came over 
the audience, even as the preacher was 
speaking. Some of the people grumbled out 
loud. “Imagine his telling us we've got to 
stop drinking,” muttered some. “If he thinks 
we're going to stop smoking, he’s very much 
mistaken,” murmured others. 

The next evening many of the regular 
attenders were absent. And the next night 
even fewer came. Then, several days later, 
the missionary asked, very solemnly, how 
many there were who wished to begin the 
new, clean life. 

Only about twenty hands went up. Joe 
didn’t respond. But to his intense surprise 
Raymond, his big liquor-drinking, tobacco- 
smoking, gambling, fighting brother was 
one of the first to answer! 

Joe could hardly believe it. But as the 
days went by he could see that Raymond 
had really changed. He quit his gambling, 
stopped his drinking, and left tobacco en- 
tirely alone. 

Joe didn’t seem to be able to follow him. 
The missionary came and talked to him 
personally, and so did Raymond. They told 
him that this would be the greatest decision 
he could ever make, greater even than that 
decision to kill the panther. 

“I know you are right,” Joe would stam- 
mer in reply, “but I haven't the courage 
to do it.” 

Soon Raymond was baptized. Joe came to 
him that day and shook his hand. Then 
with tears in his eyes he confessed, “Ray, 
you have never killed a panther, but you 


have more courage than I have. I wish I 
could do what you are doing.” 

Within a week word had spread far and 
near that Joe had a brother who was braver 
than he, for that brother trusted in the Lord 
to clean him up, and had left off all his 
nasty habits and had begun to tell others 
of the love of Jesus. 

Which do you think was the braver 
brother? 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


u want pen pals, write to some of these boys and 
girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 














Jeannine Silver, age 11. 1410 West Ray Street, 
Seattle 99, Washington, U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, 
drawing. 

Caroline Settera, age 19. Box 1007, Columbia 
Falls, Montana, U.S.A. Hobbies: writing letters, col- 
lecting poems. 


Russell William Chappell, age 12. 1612 Mountain 
View Drive, Boise, Idaho, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting 
stamps and shells, cycling, reading, writing, drawing, 
collecting miniature horses. 

Sheila Hunter, age 14. 873 E. 167th Street, Bronx 
59, New York, U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, sewing, writ- 
ing poetry, collecting travel folders. Especially wants 
letters from France, Switzerland, Italy. 

Ronald Fleck, age 12. Box 218, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, Central America. Hobbies: collecting 
stamps and post cards, biking. 

Billy Wood, 201 E. King Avenue, Orlando, Flor- 
ida, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting stamps, reading. 

Stephen Williams, 119 tron Wood Circle, Gary, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Hobby: swimming. Especially wants 
letters from Hawaii and Mexico. 

Sandra L. Jacobs, age 13. 165 Sickles Avenue, 
San Francisco, California, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting 
shells, handkerchiefs, rocks, and stamps. Especially 
wants letters from Canada, Egypt, and Africa. 

Nancy Hollinger, age 15. Route 4, Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting salt shakers 
and napkins. 

Beverly Ann Blanton, age 13. 2554 Washington, 
Gary, Indiana, U.S.A. Hobbies: swimming, singing, 
and sewing. Especially wants letters from Japan, 
Hawaii, Philippines, and Mexico. 

Barbara Parmele, age 11. Route 2, Box 657, Sandy, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting stamps, writing 
letters. 

Jeannette Miranda, age 14. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Hobbies: 
collecting stamps, plaving the piano, swimming, bik- 
ing. 
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Casey Jones’s Last Ride 
From page 3 


away it was almost too faint to hear next 
time. Never would it be heard again. 


Up in the cab Fireman Sim Webb shov- 
eled coal faster than ever before in his life. 
Never had he traveled at such speed. It 
was thrilling, in a way. But he didn’t like 
the ghastly look on Casey’s face. “White 
eye,” the railroad men called it. It described 

man’s condition when he felt he was so 
wide awake he could do anything and ev- 
erything, when really he was so tired he 
might go to sleep standing up—and when 
the train’s going a hundred miles an hour, 
the engineer had better not go to sleep. 


Casey had not wanted to take the extra 
run that night. He had brought his section 
of the Cannonball Express into Memphis on 
schedule. Planning to go to bed, he had 
heard his name called. The engineer of the 
southbound section had become sick. Would 
Casey double back? Section No. 4 would 
leave at 12:50 AM., seventy-five minutes 
late. 

He was so weary! Then he thought of the 
passengers expecting to go to Canton that 
night. His company had promised them they 
would make the trip, and that they would 
arrive at a certain time. 

Thinking of them, Casey agreed to go. 
That generous decision cost him his life. 


Sim Webb pulled open the firebox and 
spread another shovelful over the white-hot 
coals. Five miles down the track, two freight 
trains were trying to get onto a siding so 
as to let the express go by. But the siding 
was too short for both of them. Part of a 
train at the far end would have to remain on 
the track till Casey arrived. Then Casey 
would have to stop while they backed around 
him to clear the track at the other end, so 
he could go on. 

Casey knew about the freight trains. He 
did not know, however, that while the men 
were trying to move the trains off the track, 
an air hose had broken, setting the air brakes. 
Several of the freight cars were stuck on the 
tracks at the wear end. 

Two more minutes to go before Casey 
would reach the freight trains. 

He smiled. Rarely had he felt so well. 
He knew every inch of this track—where 
to slow, where to speed. He knew the danger 
of going so fast, but he had to get his pas- 


sengers there on time. Telephone poles 
swished by. White mile markers loomed up 
in the fog ahead, then flashed past like pale 
ghosts in the darkness. The clickety-clack of 
wheels on track rose in delirious clatter. 
Throttle pulled back to his chest, hand on 
whistle cord, Casey smiled again. They had 
started seventy-five minutes late. In 174 miles 
they had made up all but two of those min- 
utes. They might even reach Canton ahead 
of the sched 

Suddenly, dead ahead, were two red lights 
—the freight caboose! 

“Jump Sim,” Casey shouted. “Unload!” He 
slammed in the throttle, set the brakes, 
threw the gears into reverse, yanked open 
the sandbox, and leaned on the whistle cord, 
emitting one last piercing shriek. 

But it was too late. 

Webb, the fireman, jumped to safety. 
Casey might have jumped too if he hadn't 
tried so faithfully to stop the train in order 
to save his passengers. Only two were badly 
wounded. No one died. None, that is, except 
Casey. They found him under a bale of hay. 

So died Casey Jones, on April 30, 1900, 
at 3:52 in the morning. He didn’t have to 
be on that run. He was trying to help out 
a sick man, and to take the people home. 
He felt it was his duty. He was not a Chris- 
tian, and knew almost nothing of heaven. 
But he was willing to risk his life to do what 
he thought was right. 

Can we, who know so much more, do less? 





Three Girls in a Boat 
From page 14 


vain she tried to push away. Water was 
splashing into the boat, and a fine spray 
covered Edna's dress. Lillian felt it splash 
on her face and mingle with her tears. 
Alice was doing a lot of serious thinking 
as she endeavored to keep the boat from 
being damaged on the rocks. Would they 
tip over? What would happen. if the boat 
filled with the water that was splashing into 
it? None of the girls could swim. The wa- 
ter was deep around the point, almost as 
deep as it was beyond the drop off. If the 
girls should drown 
“Oh, it will be all my fault,” Alice said 
within herself. “I never should have told 
them I could row a boat. I lied to them. I 
never did row a boat until today, and I 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ENJOYS 





The Game the King Forbade 


/By OLLIE J. ROBERTSON 





gaged five hundred years ago in the coun- 
try of Scotland, people began to play 
a new game. It was given the name of 
“Gowff,” or “Golf.” Archery was the favorite 
sport of Scotland at the time, and the king, 
James IV, was furious when many people 
forsook the bow and arrow to go “gowffing.” 
So Parliament passed a law forbidding any- 
one to play the new game. The punishment 
was imprisonment. 

One day a man who was very enthusiastic 








can’t do anything with it now. Oh, why did 
I think I was so smart?” 

“Don’t let us tip over,” pleaded Edna. “My 
dress is already wet, but I don’t want to fall 
in. It looks so cold down there!” 

Lillian didn’t say a word. Her face was 
white. Alice knew she was real scared. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ she said. “I think the 
wind is going down a little. We'll make 
it.” But Alice knew she was only bluffing. 
She really did not know what to do. Her 
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about the new game dared to speak to the 
king about it. 

“Sire,” he said, “this new game is fit for 
a king like you.” 

The king decided to try his hand with a 
“gowff” club. He liked the new game! Soon 
the “anti-gowffing” law was repealed and the 
people returned to the greens. 

Golfing continued to grow more popular. 
A few years later the king’s granddaughter, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, became the first 
woman golfer in the world. Whenever she 
played, Mary employed a young boy to help 
her find the ball and carry her clubs. Mary 
had been educated in France, so she called 
the boy a “cadet,” giving the word the 
French pronunciation. In time the word be- 
came caddie, which golfers use today. 

Golf was introduced into America in 
1888. Its popularity grew more quickly in 
the United States than in Europe. Golf 
courses were laid out in many city parks. 
Fans gathered to watch the players. 

Today about three million golfers, both 
men and women, play the game in this 
country. Many of these players are world 
champions. Ben Hogan, an expert golfer, 
is considered by some the best golfer in the 
world. He has won championships at home 
and in Europe. Golfing is one of the favorite 
enjoyments of President Eisenhower. 


arms ached. She was finding it difficult to 
keep the boat right side up. Her feet were 
soaking from the pool of water that had 
gathered in the bottom. 

Finally she realized that she was no longer 
the master of the situation. She could no 
longer control the boat. She must call for 
help, but there was no one near. The other 
boats were on the other side of the point. 
The wind was blowing. No one could hear 
if she did call. The picnic grounds were far 








away. Then suddenly she thought of a song 
she had learned at Sabbath school. One line 
was: “Carest thou not that we perish?” Once, 
long ago, Jesus stilled a storm when the 
disciples were in a little boat on the Sea 
of Galilee. 

Perhaps He would help her now. 

Edna and Lillian were both crying. They 
knew they were helpless, and were really 
frightened. It was not their fault that they 

were here. “It was my fault,” Alice said to 

erself. “I lied to them. I told them I could 
row a boat, and they trusted me.” 

Then Alice prayed for help. She also 
prayed for forgiveness, and for strength to 
take the boat back to the picnic grounds 
and get the girls back to safety. “Please 
don’t let us tip over,” she prayed. “Please 
don’t let them drown!” 

Before Alice finished her prayer she felt 
a firm tug on the boat! They were being 
drawn back from the rocks and the heavy 
spray. A rope had been fastened to the back 
of the boat, and someone was pulling them 
out around the point into calmer waters. 
Alice looked up to see who was there. The 
boatman had come with his motor launch! 

Alice put the oars up in the boat and 
just sat still, holding on to the sides of 
the boat. The three girls were silent until 
they reached the picnic grounds. When they 
were safely on shore Alice said to the boat- 
man, “Thank you for coming after us.” 

“I guess the waves got a little too much 
for you,” he said kindly. “You handled it 
all right, but number seven is a larger and 
heavier boat. I should have let you take one 
of the lighter ones.” 

Alice was too ashamed to tell the boat- 
man she had never rowed before, nor did 
she tell Edna and Lillian. 

She joined in the races, but was far behind 
the winners. She was too tired, and the 
muscles of her arms were too sore. Edna 
and Lillian sat on one of the picnic benches 
and just watched. 

Soon the lunch was spread on the long 
@°° and the students formed a line to fill 


their plates with the good things on the 
table. It was a lovely lunch, but somehow 
Alice did not eat very much. She had no 
appetite. 

When it was time to go home, she 
wrapped her empty salad bowl in the tea 
towel and sat in the car with her friends. 

“Why so quiet, Alice?” asked one of them 
on the way home. “You are usually the life 
of the party.” 

Alice only smiled. 
tired.” 

As she prepared for bed that night she 
rubbed her aching arms, then knelt beside 
her bed for prayer. 

“Thank You for sending the boatman to 
rescue us,” she prayed, “and with Thy help, 
I will never try to show off smart again. I 
will try to be honest in all things. Amen.” 


“I guess I’m just too 





Adventures in Bintulu 


From page 8 


ones and wicked ones. If they were all good, 
we need not have come. Don't you think 
God will take care of us?” 

“Yes, I do,” Ah Len said with some hesi- 
tation, “but I remember how Nehemiah 


‘was doing God’s work and he kept his club 


with him, I guess—day and night it says. 
I think God takes care of us, but sometimes 
we need clubs too.” With this speech she 
went down under the house where she could 
be closer to the children. 

Mother went into her room and knelt 
by her bed. “Dear God,” she prayed, “take 
care of us. We have no other Protector. 
Spread Your wings over this house and 
keep everyone safe, as You promised.” 

(To be continued) 








COVER PICTURE by Bob Taylor. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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VI-JEREMIAH PROPHESIES DOOM 


(MAY 7) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: 2 Chronicles 36:14-21. 


Memory Verse: “Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues” (Rev. 18:4). 


Guiding Thought 


“For forty years Jeremiah was to stand before 
the nation as a witness for truth and righteousness. 
In a time of unparalleled apostasy he was to 
exemplify in life and character the worship of the 
only true God. During the terrible sieges of Jeru- 
salem, he was to be the mouthpiece of Jehovah. 
He was to predict the downfall of the house of 
David, and the destruction of the beautiful Temple 
built by Solomon. And when imprisoned because 
of his fearless utterances, he was still to speak 
plainly against sin in high places. Despised, hated, 
rejected of men, he was finally to witness the lit- 
eral fulfillment of his own prophecies of impend- 
ing doom, and share in the sorrow and woe that 
should follow the destruction of the fated city. 

“Yet amid the general ruin into which the na- 
tion was rapidly passing, Jeremiah was often per- 
mitted to look beyond the distressing scenes of 
the present to the glorious prospects of the future, 
when God’s people should be ransomed from the 
land of the enemy, and planted again in Zion. He 
foresaw the time when the Lord would renew His 
covenant relationship with them. “Their soul shall 
be as a watered garden; and they shall not sor- 
row any more at all.’”—Prophets and Kings, pp. 


408, 409. 
SUNDAY 


God Calls Jeremiah in His Youth 


1. The prophet Jeremiah was only a youth 
when he heard the call of God. Although he 
was a member of the tribe of Levi, and trained 
for holy service, he was overwhelmed when God 
spoke to him and told him that he was singled 
out for a special work. What was his response? 
(Jer. 1:6.) 

2. How did God encourage the youthful 
prophet, and with what gesture did He show 
him that He Himself would give him the words 
needed for his messages? (Verses 8, 9.) 


NOTE.—Today God is calling for Jeremiahs to 
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speak boldly for Him at a time when the whole 
world is in danger. He is still touching their 
mouths as He did the prophet’s, putting into them 
the words of power and truth. 


3. How did God outline the work Jeremiah 
was to do? (Verse 10.) 


NOTE.—'Stern were the messages to be borne 
in the years that were to follow. Prophecies of 
swift-coming judgments were to be fearlessly de- 
livered. From the plains of Shinar ‘an evil’ was 
to ‘break forth upon all the inhabitants of the 
land.’ ‘I will utter My judgments against them,’ 
the Lord declared, ‘touching all their wickedness, 
who have forsaken Me.’ Yet the prophet was to 
accompany these messages with assurances of for- 
giveness to all who should turn from their evil- 
doing.” —Prophets and Kings, p. 409. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 23, paragraphs 1-3; pp. 24, 25 


MONDAY 


Disaster Ahead for Jerusalem 


4. Jeremiah lived in the days of a great de- 
parting from the true worship of God. Prophet 
after prophet had been sent to urge Judah to 
turn back to God, but their messages had been 
unheeded. God was about to allow a foreign 
power to take them captive in order to bring 
them to repentance. But first he sent Jeremiah 
with a final warning. What words did God give 
to Jeremiah with which to plead with them to 
mend their ways? (Jer. 7:2-7.) 

5. But his message touched only a few, among 
them the families of Daniel and his companions. 
What was Jeremiah then instructed to tell the 


Jews concerning the coming fate of their belov 
city if they still refused to listen to God’s me 


sengers? (Jer. 26:4-6.) 

NOTE.—“Those who stood in the temple court 
listening to Jeremiah’s discourse, understood 
clearly this reference to Shiloh, and to the time 
in the days of Eli when the Philistines had over- 
come Israel and carried away the ark of the testa- 
ment. 

“The sin of Eli had consisted in passing lightly 
over the iniquity of his sons in sacred office, and 
over the evils prevailing throughout the land. 














His neglect to correct these evils had brought upon 
Israel a fearful calamity. His sons had fallen in 
battle, Eli himself had lost his life, the ark of 
God had been taken from the land of Israel, thirty 
thousand of the people had been slain,—and all 
because sin had been allowed to flourish unre- 
buked and unchecked. Israel had vainly thought 
that, notwithstanding their sinful practices, the 
presence of the ark would insure them victory over 
the Philistines. In like manner, during the days 
of Jeremiah, the inhabitants of Judah were prone 
to believe that a strict observance of the divinely 
appointed services of the temple would preserve 
them from a just punishment for their wicked 


a aa and Kings, pp. 415, 416. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
416, paragraph 2; p. 417, paragraph 1. Read how 
the ark was hidden before the siege took place: 
Prophets and Kings, p. 453, paragraph 2. 


TUESDAY 


Jerusalem Falls to a Foreign Power 


6. How did Judah react to the repeated warn- 
ings of Jeremiah and the other prophets of the 
time? (2 Chron. 36:14-16.) 


7. Finally it was seen that Jeremiah’s warn- 
ings were not just idle words. The Chaldeans 
besieged the city. Instead of acknowledging that 
it was their own persistence in sin that had 
brought their misfortune, of what did the Jews 
accuse the one who had tried to help them, and 
what did they do to him? (Jer. 37:13-15.) 


8. How exactly was Jeremiah’s prophecy of 
doom for the sacred city fulfilled? (2 Chron. 36: 
17-21.) 


NOTE.—‘The enemy swept down like a resist- 
less avalanche, and devastated the city. The He- 
brew armies were beaten back in confusion. The 
nation was conquered. Zedekiah was taken pris- 
oner, and his sons were slain before his eyes. 
The king was led away from Jerusalem a captive, 
his eyes were put out, and after arriving in Baby- 
lon he perished miserably. The beautiful temple 
that for more than four centuries had crowned 
the summit of Mount Zion, was not spared by the 
Chaldeans.” —Prophets and Kings, pp. 458, 459. 


For further reading: Read how Jeremiah was 
put into a miry dungeon, and of his release from 
it, in Jeremiah 38:4-13. 

WEDNESDAY 


Jeremiah Foretells the Fall of Babylon 














































9. Although the Chaldeans had overcome 
Judah and taken their captives to Babylon, they 
were not immune from punishment for the many 
sinful practices carried on within their city. How 
did God use Jeremiah years later to warn the 
Babylonians of trouble ahead? (Jer. 51:1, 2.) 


10. When was this prophecy fulfilled? (Dan. 
5:30, 31.) 


11. In what particular manner had Jeremiah 
prophesied that the city would be taken, and 
how was this prophecy fulfilled? (Jer. 51:14, 31, 
32.) 


NoTE.—‘“While still in the festal hall, sur- 
rounded by those whose doom had been sealed, 
the king is informed by a messenger that ‘his city 
is taken’ by the enemy against whose devices he 
had felt so secure; ‘that the passages are stopped, 
. . . and the men of war are affrighted.’ Even 
while he and his nobles were drinking from the 
sacred vessels of Jehovah, and praising their gods 
of silver and of gold, the Medes and the Persians, 
having turned the Euphrates out of its channel, 
were marching into the heart of the unguarded 
city. The army of Cyrus now stood under the 
walls of the palace; the city was filled with the 
soldiers of the enemy, ‘as with caterpillars;’ and 
their triumphant shouts could be heard above 
the despairing cries of the astonished revelers.” — 
Prophets and Kings, p. 531. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
531, paragraph 1. 


THURSDAY 
Prophets Foretell the Fall of Spiritual Babylon 


12. After some years of captivity in the wicked 
city of Babylon, God sent a message to His faith- 
ful ones in the city. What was it? (Jer. 51:6.) 


13. The name Babylon stands today for false 
churches. Just as the prophet of old gave the 
message to flee out of the wicked city, so today 
a similar message is being given to those in 
Satan’s stronghold of false churches, to leave 
them. Read the message in Revelation 18:1-4. 


NotTeE.—"“As the captive exiles heeded the mes- 
sage, ‘Flee out of the midst of Babylon,’ and were 
restored to the land of promise, so those who 
fear God to-day are heeding the message to with- 
draw from spiritual Babylon, and soon they are 
to stand as trophies of divine grace in the earth 
made new, the heavenly Canaan.”—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 715. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 603; p. 604, paragraph 1. 


FRIDAY 


Name the city warned by Jeremiah’s prophecy 
ieee B23 2 

Name the country of which Jerusalem was the 
Gemma (eer. 229). co. 

Name the boy prophet God called into service 
to give this message (Jer. 1:1, 6). - ; 

During what king’s reign did this boy begin to 
prophesy? (Jer. 1:2.) 

With what letter do all these names begin? —___.. 

What best-loved name could not be spelled 
waent Ff 
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Hooklip, the Rhinoceros, No. 4 - By Harry Baerg 
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1. The hunter was experienced, and stood his ground 
till the thundering animal was only a few feet away, 
then jumped aside. Hooklip went on like an express 
train. 2. Farther on he ran into a thorny bush and 
tore it up by the roots. Then feeling well satisfied, 











his mission accomplished, he strode proudly off, 
having entirely forgotten the hunter. 3. One day in 
his rambles Hooklip wandered into a hunting camp. 
In his tour of inspection he looked into the door 
of the cook tent. The cook saw him and fled. 














4. All would have been well, but as the rhino con- 
tinued to stare, a breeze flapped the canvas of the 
tent door. The startled Hooklip charged. 5. Through 
the tent door the rhino came at a gallop and ran 
smack into the center pole of the tent, bringing it 
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down. 6. The spectators who had watched the whole 
proceedings were highly amused as they saw the 
collapsed tent shaking and wiggling around with 
the rhinoceros struggling to be free. The cook 
alone was greatly distressed at what was happening. 














7. At last Hooklip’s horn tore through the canvas, 
and he came snorting out of the heaving mass, cov- 
ered with soup and spilled flour, a dishcloth caught 
on his horn. 8. As he turned to take a last look, 
the rhino did not feel so proud of his part in this 
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last adventure. The jeering and laughter of the 
African boys and the threats of the disgruntled cook 
only increased his dissatisfaction. 9. Hooklip felt that 
he would do better to stay in his thorn bush veld 
and keep away from the camps of human hunters. 





